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DESCRIPTION OF SOME ‘KORAI” OR 

KOREAN POTTERY, IN THE COLLECTION 

“OF HORACE N. ALLEN, U. S. MINISTER, 
KOREA. 


The present dynasty of Korea has reigned for $10 
years. During this time the potter’s art for which the 
former dynasty of Korai was noted, has fallen into disuse. 
I will quote from an excellent illustrated monograph by 
Mr. Walter Hough, of the Smithsonian National Museum. 
It was published in 1893, hence a slight difference in the 
date. 


“Korea, now known to the Koreans as Chosun, was 
formerly called by them Korai. The Kingdom of Korai 
ceased to exist just five hundred years ago ; during its 
existence the potter's ait flourished. The best ware was 
made at the city of Songdo, the ancient (Korai) capital. 
After the foundation of the Kingdom of Chosen, the people 
of Seoul, the new capital, and the people of Songdo were 
for a long time bitter enemies during the civil war about 
the year 1400. From this cause the manufacture of pottery 
at Songdo declined until the Japanese invasion of 1597, 
when the work ended on the transplantation of the potters 
to Japan, and may be said to never have been resumed 
at that city. .. 


“The source of these wares are the tombs, in which it 
was customary, from time immemorial, to place pottery 
for the use of the ancestral spirits. While the better class 
of ware was not generally buried (I think this a mistake, 
as only the best seems to have been so used. H.N.A.) 
It is probable that the tombs of the kings, which date back 
over three thousand years (Soh) and are well known in 
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Korea, contain materials for the history of art in the pen- 
insula, may prove that porcelain was invented by Korean 
potters. 


“Finer specimens of Korean pottery are to be found in 
Japanese museums and in various collections. Japanese 
wares seem to owe their excellence to Korean potters.”’ 
(W. E. Griffis. The Origin of Japanese Art. Scribner's 
Monthly, Dec. 1882). 


“The glazed wares of the Songdo potteries .. are seem- 
ingly protoporcelain, judging from the paste, which is 
evidently kaolinic. This variety of heavy celadon, or 
olive-colored ware, has been dug up from graves in 
Kiungju or Kiou-chiu, the capital of the ancient Kingdom 
of Scilla, which existed through one thousand years 
previous to 1000 A.D. 


“Korean Pe-chun (sky color) ware (celadon, H.N.A.) 
was much esteemed by the Chinese, and there is a 
Chinese poem dating from the latter part of the Sung, or 
beginning of the Ming dynasty, setting forth the im- 
possibility of imitating the p2-chun of Korean pottery. 


“The Korean potter’s wheel consists of a circular table 
from 2 to 3 feet in diameter and 4 to 6 inches thick, 
made of heavy wood so as to aid in giving impetus to it 
when revolving. .. This arrangement is sunken into a 
depression in the ground, and revolves easily by means 
of small wheels working on a track underneath, the table 
being pivoted in the centre. The wheel is operated 
directly by the foot, without the aid ‘of a treadle of any 
kind. The potter sits squatting in-front of the wheel, his 
bench or seat on a level with it, the space being left be. 
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tween his seat and the wheel to facilitate his movements. 
With his left foot underneath him he extends his right 
foot and strikes the side of the wheel with the bare sole of 
the foot, causing it to revolve.” 


So much for Mr. Hough’s monograph, which is well 
worth reading. 


History records presents of fine manufactures made by 
Korean envoys to the Japanese Government when such 
things were plenty in Korea and rare in Japan. These 
records date back to the beginning of the Christian era. 
Griffis in his Hermit Nation p. 2 says:—*The first notice of 
Corea in western books or writings occurs in the works of 
Khoradadbeh, an Arab geographer of the ninth century in 
his book on Roads and Provinces. He is thus quoted by 
Richthofen in his work on China (p. 575, note). 


“What lies on the other side of China is unknown 
land. But high mountains rise up densely across for 
Kantu. Those lie over in the land of Sila (Ancient 
Korea, H.N.A,) which is rich in gold. Musselmans who 
visit this country often allow themselves, through the 
advantages of the same, to be induced to settle here. 
They export from thence ginseng, deerhorn, aloes, 
camphor, nails, saddles, porcelain, satin, zimmit (cin- 
namon ?) and galanga (ginger ?).” 


Ibid p. 146. “When retiring from Chosen in 1597, the 
daimio and general, Nabeshima, requited himself for the 
possible loss of further military glory, by bringing over 
and settling in Satsuma a colony of Corean potters. He 
builded better than he knew, for in founding these in- 
dustries in his own domain, he became the prime author 
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of that delight of the aesthetic world ‘old Satsuma faience’. 
Other daimios, in whose domains were potteries, likewise 
transported skilled workers in clay, who afterward brought 
fame and money to their masters.” 


This transportation was so complete that no Korean 
potters of skill were left in the peninsula. 


This Korai ware became so very valuable in Japan, 
that graves were opened in Kurca to obtain a supply. 
This became known abroad and led to the impression that 
great riches were buried in the Korean Royal Tombs, 
so that in 1867 an expedition left Shanghai under a 
German-American, Frnest Oppert, for the purpose of 
robbing the Korean Royal Tombs. Oppert published a 
book in New York, in 1880, entitled “A Forbidden 
Land,” giving an account of his expedition 


Finding that this ware was considered so very precious 
that foreigners were willing to come to Korea with armed 
vessels to rob the graves and take it away, the Korean 
Government very wisely decided to remove these relics 
from the Royal tombs and preserve them. This was 
done to a certain extent, though I am assured that the 
find was not great as it was found most of the tombs had 
already been opened. 


In 1887 after a bloody emeute in Seoul, I had the good 
fortune to save the life of a prince who was the man of 
most influence in Korea next to the King. For this it was 
understood I would receive a costly gift. I received a 
high decoration ard a little gray green bowl, carefully 
wrapped up and encased in a lacquered box. I thought 
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it must be a joke until informed by the then U. S. Minister 
that it was of this priceless Korai ware. That piece is 
now in the Smithsonian museum and is described in Mr. 
Hough’s pamphlet above cited. 


Just prior to this I had had the opportunity of buying 
a number of pots of this ware for a mere nominal sum. 
I did not know that they were valuable and missed my 
chance. They were bought and finally sent to Tiffany 
& Co., N. Y., where I went in 1893, willing to pay well 
fora good specimen. They had disappeared. 


Another, poorer, collection was obtained about this 
time by a Paymaster named Watkins, U.S.N. afterwards 
sentenced as adefaulter. He had a certificate from the 
U. S. Minister as to their genuineness. 


I was soon to learn that after such disturbed times as 
these following the emeute, of Dec. 4, 1884, the people 
took advantage of the gencral disorder to rob right and 
left and that these specimens had either been looted from 
the Palace or had been taken from a grave. | 


I thereupon began the study of this ware and have the 
reputation of knowing it well. I do not think I can be 
imposed upon with immitations, nor do I think that it 
would pay the Japanese at present to attempt much in the 
line of immitation, since the forms are never identical. 
They do make a ware resembling this old Korai, and 
Korean dealers repeatedly bring it around for sale as 
genuine, they have doubtless been imposed upon them- 
selves, for few of them really know much about the ware. 
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I picked up a number of ordinary. pieces, with a few 
good ones, during the years from 1886 to 1893. I took one 
bowl to Chicago with the Korean exhibit for the World's 
Fair. Though it was broken entirely through, Mr. Charles 
H. Dana gladly paid $25 gold for it, and asked me t° 
negotiate for a collection for him. 


I bought quite a collection of very common Korai with 
one good vase, for J.M.B. Sill, U.S. Minister from 1894— 
97 (while I was Secretary). The China—Japan war at the 
time produced so much disorder that the people began to 
rob the graves, and when the Japanese took the Korean 
Palace, it was supposed that much looting took place. 


About this time I was asked to come to the Police 
Department to view and value a collection that had been 
seized from some Japanese who had been caught robbing 
one of the Royal Tombs near Songdo. I found the 
whole lot broken into small bits. It had been buried in 
a stone box hewed out of a block of stone with a stone 
lid attached to the top. The contents had not been 
repacked before sending them to Seoul. Shortly after 
this experience a Japanese began quietly to bring me 
some very nice pieces and I kept them while we dickered 
as to the price, knowing full well that if others got to see 
them I would not get another chance at them. In this 
way I secured a collection which is pronounced by con- 
noisseurs to be the best they have seen. Japanese fre- 
quently come to me and ask to be allowed to see 
the collection. They are always most enthusiastic. I cannot 
say exactly when these pieces were manufactured. I 
have not even the exact date of purchase. I cannot say 
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just which tomb they came from. But I give it as my 
best and firmest belief that, with the exceptions noted, 
these pieces in my collection are all genuine Korai, made 
prior to the fourteenth century, and taken from the 
Korean Royal Tombs at Songdo. They were all 
purchased by me in Seoul from 1884 to 1898. I have 
seen none of value offered since. As to the question of 
the propriety of my owning property from such a source, 
I can only say that I have repeatedly shown it to Korean 
officials including the Minister for Foreign Affairs, with 
whom I have discussed the probability of its having been 
looted, and I have reluctantly offered to give it up, if 
desired, on full payment. My offer has not been accept- 
ed but I have been assured that I have a perfect right to 
keep the ware, and nothing in the way of an objection 
has ever been raised though it is well known that I have 
it. 
DESCRIPTION IN DETAIL OF EIGHTY 
PIECES OF KORAI, FORMING THE ENTIRE 


COLLECTION OF “«KORAI,” BELONGING TO 
HORACE N. ALLEN. 


No. t. This piece I believe to be a modern immitation 
of the ancient Korean ware. I bought it in 1898 
of a Korean who claimed that it had been in the 
possession of his grandfather many generations 
back. It is a clumsy water bottle with a long 
straight stem. The glaze and color are fair, and 
it has an attempt at decoration under the glaze. 
It is valuable as showing how the art was lost. 
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Though Japanese judges usually give this piece 
a date prior to the invasion (1597). ‘This piece is 
vastly better then anything made at the present 
day. 12 inches high. 


This is a wine jug of very ancient pattern. It 
has the straight handle of the earliest ware. The 
spout is but slightly curved,and the attachment 
of spout and handle to the bowl is very evident. 
The cover is also of very ancient pattern, it fits 
down over the mouth of the jug rather than in 
it. The bowl is shaped like the gourd, 
which was the first vessel in use. The color is 
a light brown. If the art was at its height at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, as 
seems entirely probable, then this piece must 
have been made some time before that. In 
fact, most of the tombs from which these pieces 
came were ancient when the present dynasty 
was founded, at the beginning of the 14th 
century. The piece is perfect and entire. 8 
inches high. 


This is a wine jug of a pitcher shape, very 
graceful, and with a very straight handle, show- 
ing it was of the early manufacture. It is how- 
ever of the choice creamy white color. The 
proportions are excellent, and the attachment of 
handle and spout inconspicuous. The bowl is 
shaped after the popular summer muskmelon 
known as ‘‘Chamwe.” The handle has an eyelet 
for attaching a string to a cover which must have 


No: 4. 


No 4. 


No. 5. 
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been of wood in the shape of a plug, since the 
mouth is flaring and not fitted for a regular 
cover. The wood and string would long since 
have disappeared. The piece is entire and per- 
fect. I consider it as having been an old piece 
at the beginning of the 14th century. 83 
inches high. 


A particularly fine jug of celadon with a pattern 
under the glaze. It has a rather straight handle 
and a gracefully curved spout. The bowl is 
melon shaped, and the cover fits down neatly 
over the mouth. This cover is made to represent 
a pine cone with asquirrel sitting on top. The 
end of the squirrel’s tail and some of the pine 
cone tips are chipped off, otherwise the piece is 
in perfect condition. 11 inches high. 


This is a handsome and perfect jug of large size 
and good proportions. It is one of the finest 
specimens of celadon I have seen. It is made in 
the shape of two gourds a small one superimpos- 
ed upon a large one. It has a graceful handle 
with a double curve. There is an eyelet for a 
string to hold a wooden plug. The mouth is 
not made for a regular cover. This piece was 
undoubtedly made when the art was at its 
height. 11 inches high. 


This is a perfect celadon jug made in the exact 
shape and size of a large melon, with ribbed 
sides. It has the tip of the melon vine on the 
cover for a place to attach the inevitable string. 


No. 6. 


Nos. 7 
and 8. 
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Like many other of these pieces this one has 
some grit attached from chemical action during 
its centuries of burial. It is a perfect and very 
characteristic piece, being an exact reproduction 
of nature, inthe melon shape. 49 inches high. 


This is my celebrated “Greek Vase.” It is 
pronounced by those collectors who have seen 
it to be the finest piece of white Korai they have 
seen. Its shape is a suggestion of the Greek, but 
it is merely a most graceful adaption of the ordin- 
ary melon shape bowl with a slender neck and 
flaring mouth in perfect proportions. It has a 
fine raised pattern on the neck and at the base, 
with a perfect glaze over all. Its color isa bluish- 
white. It is perfect with two very small, un- 
noticeable nicks on the rim. I had much trouble 
in getting this. It certainly was made when the 
art was at perfection, and must have been con- 
sidered a very valuable possession when it was 
buried in the royal tomb. I have seen a ginger 
jar of the year 1650 of China, sell for $3000 gold. 
It would not compare with this piece in age or 
beauty, or associations, since this piece compares 
well with the porcelain of the present day in 
Japan, of which this was the forerunner. 10% 
inches high. 


A pair of tarnlucent white bowls, perfect, with an 
intricate tracery pattern under the ylaze. These 
are of the finest specimens of white and are 
really more choice than the vase No. 6, though 
not so showy. One peculiarity of these large 
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Nos. 10 
and If. 


No. 12. 


No, 13. 


No. 14. 
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bowls is that this particular maker always left his 
mark on his work in the shape of the outline of a 
“Chinese baby” forming a part of the delicate 
tracery under the glaze. I have been informed 
by Japanese collectors that a number of specimens 
of his work have been found, and are known by 
this mark. The persistent earth stain is pro- 
nounced on one of these bowls, but does not harm 
it. ‘These two pieces are greatly admired by col- 
lectors. 434 inches deep by 8 inches across. 


A covered bowl, somewhat heavy, but with a re- 
markably good colored pattern (flowers) under the 
glaze. Some of the brass bowls of the present 
day are of the samc general shape. 334 inches 
high. 


A pair of cups on stems. Translucent, thin, 
white ware of the very best workmanship. The 
shape is meant to represent an open lotus flower. 
This pair is perfect and a very rare and fine 
specimen of the best Korai. 234 inches by 43%. 


A small white bowl, with a raised pattern on the 
outside. Thin and translucent and of the same 
general character as Nos. to & rl. 


A small cup of thin white ware, the thinnest ‘and 
most delicate specimen I have ever seen. It has 
a pale blue flower pattern in the bottom under the 
glaze. 


A somewhat irregular shaped shallow, flaring 
bowl of medium size, of the best celadon, with a 
raised flower pattern inside under the glaze. 


No. 15. 


No. 16. 


No. 17. 


No. 18. 


No. Ig. 


No. 20. 
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This piece has been much admired for many 
years, by those who have examined my collect- 
ion. 


Like No. 14, only more perfect in shape and with 
a better crackle under the glaze. 


A good specimen of white, in a flat bowl, with a 
pattern. It has an unglazed strip around the 
rim where it seems to have been stood in burning. 
Some think this plain rim was left for‘holding a 
cover. 


This is a small round, covered cup for holding the 
ink pad for use with a seal. 1 bought it in 1890 
and have always prized it very highly as it is of 
the porous, crackled style of workmanship now 
known as “Satsuma” in Japan. This is a piece 
of “Satsuma” made before the Japanese under- 
stood the art of making glazed pottery. Itis of 
a delicate cream color, and shows well the tripod 
marks on the bottom and the unglazed rim where 
the cover sat while burning. 


A very pretty covered cup for holding the ink 
pad of a seal. Celadon, with a colored flower 
pattern. 


The same as No. 18 with a different ornamen- 
tation. 


An irregular shaped bowl of celadon, like No. 
14, only larger. It has an ancient crack, I 
bought this in 1887. 
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Nos.20 A wine cup and tray. Two pieces. Celadon. 


and 21. 


No, 22. 
No. 23. 


Nos. 24 
and 25. 


Nos; 
26,27, 
and 28. 


No. 29. 


No. 30. 


No. 31. 


No, 32. 


No. 33. 


Perfect and complete. Like the brass sets in 
use. 
A large cream white bowl] with unglazed rim. 


A flat, saucer shaped bowl of celadon. Very per- 
fect in shape, color and glaze, but rather heavy. 


Two bottles for holding the water for an ink 
stone. Celadon, but poor and heavy. May be 
of modern workmanship. 


Three smill flaring bowls. 25 has a delicate 
tracery pattern under the glaze. 27 is aspeci- 
men ofthe crackled ware. 28 is plain. I have 
no better specimens of celadon than these. 


A flaring white bowl with unglazed rim. Edge 
is somewhat chipped. Not particularly. interest- 
ing 

A large handsome bow! of celadon, with a raised 
pattern on the outside resembling an open lotus 
flower. One of the choicest and most perfect, 
specimens of celadon. 3% by 7 inches. 


Similar to No. 30, but of more of a steel gray 
color, with a rich crackle effect and a black and 
white pattern under the glaze. Heavier than 
No. 30. 3% by 8 inches. 

Similar to No. 30, with a crackle and not so 
blue in color. 3 by 6% inches. 


An irregular shaped celadon bowl with a raised 
pattern on the outside. 


No. 34. 
No. 35. 
No. 36. 
No. 37. 


No. 38. 


Nos. 39 
and 40. 


No. 4I. 


Nos. 42 
and 43. 


No. 44. 
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A very heavy celadon bowl, crackled, with 4 
white pattern under the glaze. Long buried 


A saucer of excellent celadon color and work— 
manship. 


A fine large brown bowl, crackled, with a tracery 
pattern under the glaze. 


A large bowl with tracery pattern on inside, 
celadon, It has two nicks on the edge. 


A very interesting brown bowl, saucer shaped 
with raised ridges on the inside and a raise, 
and colored pattern under the glaze. 


A wine set,two pieces. The cup is of the finest 
brown crackle. The stand is inferior. They 
are of different periods. 


An excellent specimen of delicate celadon. It 
is a bowl with a nick on the edge. The color 
is a beautiful celadon, with a perfect glaze show- 
ing the intricate crackle underneath. 


Fainter immitations of No. 41. 42is aflat bowl 
43 is a round cup shaped bowl. 


A conical shaped bowl of good celadon and ex= 
cellent workmanship. It has a delicate leaf 
tracery pattern on the inside. Some misguided 
person has scratched the glaze in attempting to 
get off the earth that had formed a chemical 
union during its long burial. 


No. 45. 
No. 46. 
No. 47. 
No. 46° 
No. 47° 
No. 49. 
No. 50. 


Nos. 50 
to 75. 
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A fine large flaring celadon bowl. It has six 
regular nicks on the edge, made before it was 
glazed. 


A heavy saucer, celadon, nicked like No. 45. 
A heavy, crude, conical bowl, celadon. Uninter- 
esting 


A conical bowl, crackled, neither celadon nor 
brown. 


A saucer shaped bowl of uniform brownish gray 
Good glaze, with two falcons traced on the bottom 


An excellent flaring bowl, of light weight, dark 
color, good glaze. 


A heavy brown bowl with seven raised ridges on 
inside. : 


25 ordinary Korai bowls. All of ancient work- 
manship, some excellent, but with no particular 
distinguishing features. Some are large, some 
quite small. Odd pieces. 


I hereby certify to the truth of the above to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


HORACE N. ALLEN, 
U.S. Minister Resident. 


U.S. Legation, Seoul, Korea: 


FEBRUARY 26th, 1901 


FORM FOR AUTHENTICATION OF SIGNATURE. 


Consular Serirce, DW. S. A. 


FEB. 26th, Igol. 


ay Rdwin Y. Horgan, Vice and Deputy Consul G:neral 
©’ of the United States at Seoul, Circa, do here- 
by certify that the stgnature of Horas N. Allen, a¢ 
the foot of the paper hereto annexed, ts his true 
and genuine siguature, mate and actnowledged 
in my presence, and that the said Horace N. Allen, 
U. S. Minister Resident, ts personally known to 


meé. 


Yu fitness whereof J have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed the seal of the Consulate General a 
Szoul, Korea, the dzy and year next above 
written, and of the United Siates Lidependence 
the One Hundred and Fourth. 


EDWIN V. MORGAN, 


Vice and Deputy Consul Genera} 
of the United States. 


